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was experiencing that in a small way. I asked him, albeit it was
strictly against prison etiquette, the story of his different sentences.
He started to enumerate them, then he said, "Let me see. The
seventh? Oh, yes, that was for begging." "Begging?" "Well,
armed begging."
He was at Chaves, a detention prison, because he had asked for a
re-trial. He hoped to have his sentence reduced to fifteen years, and
if it failed at any rate he was having a few months in a prison where
smoking was allowed. The sentenced man tries every possible dodge
to get back into a detention prison where he needn't work and,
most important of all, is allowed to smoke. The usual trick is that
a friend outside denounces him for an offence he never has com-
mitted aad the instruction opens and he is returned or generally
kept on in the detention prison. And there he hoped that England
and General de Gaulle would come to his rescue.
There was a gunman with ten years to go who led me into the
comer of the courtyard and spoke as follows:
"When you get to England you're surely going to see General de
Gaulle, since you are suffering for your loyalty to him. Ask him,
and he can't refuse you, that when he comes here he will give us
an amnesty. I'm a great partisan of his." The next day he gave me a
slip of paper with his name on it, in case I forgot.
The prisoners for sexual offences formed a select band of their
own: they kept away from the rest of us. More often than not they
got off quite lightly, the sursis smiled on them. The sursis: that
word was around me from soup to soup. The sursis, or correctly
la loi Berenger, was the equivalent of being bound over in Hngland.
In France you were bound over for five years. That meant that if,
let's say, a man got six months with the sursis, then if he offended
again within five years he not only paid for his new offence but had
to stay in prison for an additional six months. Hence a year or
eighteen months with the sursis didn't make them happy. They
preferred six months straight: with that they knew at least where
they were. Their explanation was that the police tried to get the
man who left prison with the sursis. Very possible; but it was a fact,
too, that most of them knew that sooner or later they would be in
deep water again. Of repentance and pangs of conscience I saw
naught. If they suffered from remorse it was because they had been
fools for not having got away with their particular type of job. The
majority were in for petty offences, but to hear them speak you
would imagine they had robbed the Bank of England, with the
Banque de France thrown in as an afterthought. A young boy who
had stolen fifty francs from the till of his boss said he was in for